PRO 

Be them my aid, my tuneful fong infpire, 

And kindle, with thy own productive lire. Dryden. 

If the -productive fat of the marl be fpent, it is not capable 
of being mended with new. Mortimer. 

Numbers of Scots are glad to exchange their barren hills 
for our fruitful vales fo productive of that grain. Spiff. 

Hymen’s flames like ftars unite. 

And burn for ever one ; 

Chafte as cold Cynthia’s virgin light. 

Productive as the fun. Fope t . 

Plutarch, in his life of Thefeus, fays, that that age was 
productive of men of prodigious ftature. Broome. 

Pro' em. n.f. [ 7 t(>ooi[mov i prooemium, Lat. proeme, old Fr.] 
Preface ; introduction. 

So gloz’d the tempter, and his proem tun’d. Milton. 

Thus much may ferve by way of proem. 

Proceed we therefore to our poem. Swift’s Mifcel. 

juftinian has, in the proem to the digefts, only prefixed 
the term of five years for ftudying the laws. Ayliffe . 

Profana'tion. n.f \j>rcfanation,Yr. from profano, Lat.] 

1. The a£t of violating any thing facred. 

He knew how bold men are to take even from God him- 
felf; how hardly that houfe would be kept from impious pro- 
fanation he knew. Hooker, b.v.f 12. 

What I am and what I would, are to your ears, divinity ; 
to any others, profanation. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

’Twere profanation of our joys, 

To tell the laity our love. Donne. 

All profanation and invafion of things facred, is an offence 
againft the eternal law of nature. South. 

Others think I ought not to have tranflated Chaucer : they 
fuppofe a veneration due to his old language, and that it is little 
lefs than profanation and facrilege to alter it. Dryden. 

2 . Irreverence to holy things or perfons. 

Great men mayjeft with faints, ’tis wit in them 5 
But, in the lefs, foul profanation. Shakefp. 

PROFA'NE. adj. [ profane , Fr. from prof anus, Lat.J 

1. Irreverent to facred names or things. 

Profane fellow ! 

Wert thou the fon of Jupiter, and no more 
But what thou art befides, thou wert too bafe 
To be his groom. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

Thefe have caufed the weak to ftumble, and the profane to 
blafpheme, offending the one, and hardening the other. South. 

2 . Not facred ; fecular. 

The univerfality of the deluge is attefted by profane hilfory ; 
for the fame of it is gone through the earth, and there are 
records or traditions concerning it in all the parts of this and 
the new-found world. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

3. Polluted ; not pure. 

Nothing is profane that ferveth to holy things, Raleigh . 

4. Not purified by holy rites. 

Far hence be fouls profane, 

The Sibyl cry’d, and from the grove abftain. Dryden. 

To Profa'ne. v. a. [ profano, Lat. profaner , Fr.J 

1. To violate; to pollute. 

He then, that is not furnifh’d in this fort. 

Doth but ufurp the facred name of knight. 

Profaning this moll honourable order. Shakefp. 

Foretafted fruit 

Profan'd firft by the ferpent, by him fivft 

Made common and unhallow’d. Milton. 

Pity the temple profaned of ungodly men. 2 Mac. viii. 2. 

How far have we 

Profan'd thy heav’nly gift of poefy ? 

Made proftitute and profligate the mufe. 

Debas’d. Dryden. 

2. To put to wrong ufe. 

I feel me much to blame. 

So idly to profane the precious time. Shakefp. 

Profa nely, adv. [from profane.] With irreverence to facred 
names or things. 

I will hold my tongue no more, as touching their wicked- 
nefs, which they profanely commit. 2 Efdr. xv. 8. 

Let none of things ferious, much lefs of divine. 

When belly and head’s full, profanely difpute. B. Johnf. 
That proud fcholar, intending to ereCt altars to Virgil, 
fpeaks of Homer too profanely. Broome's Notes on the Odyjfey. 

Profa'ner. n.f. [from, profane.) Polluter; violater. 

The argument which our Saviour ufeth againft profaners of 
the temple, he taketh from the ufe whereunto it was with fo- 
lemnity confecratcd. Hooker, b. \. f. 12. 

Rebellious fubjeCts, enemies to peace, 

Profaners of this neighbour ftained fteel. Shakefp. 

There are a lighter ludicrous fort of profaners, who ufe the 
feripture to furnifh out their jefts. Gov. of the Tongue. 

Profa'neness. n.f [from profane.) Irreverence of what is 
facred. 

Apollo, pardon 

My great profanenefs ’gainft thy oracle ! Shakefp. 

You can banifh from thence feurrility and profanenefs , and 
reftrain the licentious infolence of poets and their a&ors. Dry. 
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Profe'ction n.f. {frgcMo, Lat.] Advance-. pro^iSo^ 
This, with projection of the horolcope unto the 
houfe or oppofite figns, every feventh year opprefieth S 

To|rOFE'SS Fr. 

’* To - >*»• 

As being a profefs'd tyrant to their fex. 

Pretending firft 

Wife to fly pain, profeffmg next the fpy. 

A fervant to thy lex, a Have to thee, 

A foe profeji to barren chaftity. Dryden's Knight’s Tale 

2. To make a Ihow of any fentiments by loud declaration. ’ 

Love well your father ; 

To your profejfmg bofoms I commit him. Shokeft, 

3. To declare publickly one’s Ikill in any art or feience, fo ag 
to invite employment. 

What, mafter, read you ? firft refolve me that. 

-—I read that I profefs the art of love. Shakefp 

Without eyes thou (halt want light; profefs not the know¬ 
ledge therefore that thou haft not. Ecclus iii. 2 c 

To Profe'ss. v. n. ^ 

1. To declare openly. 

The day almoft itfelf profejfes yours, 

And little is to do. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

They profefs, that they know God, but in -works they 
deny him. Tit. Lib. 

Profefs unto the Lord, that I am come unto the country, 
which the Lord fware unto our fathers. Deuir. xxvi. 3. 

2. To declare friendlhip. Not in ufe. 

As he does conceive, 

He is dilhonour’d by a man, which ever 

Profefs’d to him ; why, his revenges muft 

In that be made more bitter. Shakefp. 

Professedly, adv. [from profejfed.) According to open de¬ 
claration made by himfelf. 

I could not grant too much to men, that being profejfedly 
my fubjefts, pretended religious ftri&nefs. King Charles. 

Virgil, whom he profejfedly imitated, has furpaffed him 
among the Romans. Dryden s Dedication to Juvenal. 

England I travelled over, profejfedly fearching all places I 
paffed along. Woodward. 

Profession, n.f [ profeffion , Fr. from profefs.] 

1. Calling; vocation; known employment. 

I muft tell you, 

You tender more your perfon’s honour, than 
Your high profeffion lpiritual. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

If we confound arts with the abufe of them, we fhall con¬ 
demn all honeft trades ; for there are that deceive in all pro- 
feffions , and bury in forgetfulnefs all knowledge. Raleigh. 
Some of our profeffion keep wounds tented. T-Vifeman. 
No other one race, not the fons of any one other profef 
fion , not perhaps altogether, are fo much fcattered amongft 
all profeffions , as the fons of clergymen. Sprat’s Sermons. 

This is a practice, in which multitudes, befides thofe of 
the learned profeffions, may be engaged. Watts. 

2. Declaration. 

A naked profeffion may have credit, where no other evi¬ 
dence can be given. Glanvill's Scepf 

Moft profligately falfe, with the ftrongeft profeffions of fin- 
cerity. Swift. 

3. The a£l of declaring one’s feIf of any party or opinion. 

For by oil in their lamps, and the firft lighting of them, 
which was common to them both, is meant that folemn prop 
feffion of faith and repentance, which all chriftians make in 
baptifm. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

When chriftianity came to be taken up, for the fake of 
thofe civil encouragements which attended their profeffion, the 
complaint was applicable to chriftians. Swift. 

Professional, adj. [from profeffion.] Relating to a particular 
calling or profeffion. 

Profejjional, as well as national, reflections are to e 
avoided Clanjo- 

Professor. n.f. [ profejfcur , Fr. from profefs.] 

1. One who declares himfelf of any opinion or party* 

When the holinefs of the profcjfors of religion is necaye 
you may doubt the fpringing up of a new fe£l. Bacon 

2. One who publickly praCtifes or teaches an art. . , 

Profejfors in moft fciences, are generally the worft qua 1 
to explain their meanings to thofe who are not of 1 ® 
tribes. " ' ' 

3. One who is vifibly religious. ^ j 

Ordinary illiterate people, who were profejfors, that ^ ^ 
a concern for religion, feemed much converfant in ot. 
Epiftles. . /c ce 

Proff/ssorship. n. f [from profeffor.] The ftation or 
of a publick teacher. . , t u ea 

Dr. Prideaux fucceeded him in the profejforfhipy b em e ^ 
elefled bilhop of Worcefter, Sanderfon fucceeded 
regius preftjirjkip. To PROfF£R- 
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To PROTFER. V. a. [profero, Lat. proferer, Fr.J 
1. To propofe ; to offer. 

To them that covet fuch eye-glutting gain. 

Proffer thy gifts, and fitter fervants entertain. Fairy FJueen. 

None, among the choice and prime 
Of thofe heav’n-warring champions, could be found 
So hardy as to proffer, or accept 

Alone, the dreadful voyage. Milton's Par. Loft. 

Does Cato fend this anfwer back to Caefar, 

For all his generous cares and proffer'd friendftlip. Addif 
*2. To attempt. Ainfworth. 

Pro'ffer. n.f. [from the verb. J 

1. Offer made ; fomething propofed to acceptance. 

Bafilius, content to take that, fince he could have no more, 
allowed her reafons, and took her proffer thankfully. Sidney. 
Proffers, not took, reap thanks for their reward. Shakefp. 
The king 

Great proffers fends of pardon and of grace. 

If they would yield, and quietnefs embrace. Daniel. 

He made a proffer to lay down his commiffion of command 
in the army. Clarendon. 

But thefe, nor all the proffers you can make. 

Are worth the heifer which 1 fet to flake. Dryden > 

2. Effay ; attempt. 

It is done with time, and by little and little, and with 
many effays and proffers. Bacon s EJfays. 

Pro'fferer. n.f. [from proffer.] He that offers. 

Maids, in modefty, fay no, to that 
Which they would have the proff’rer conftrue ay. Shakefp . 
He who always refufes, taxes the profferer with indifere- 
tion, and declares his affiftance needlefs. Collier. 

Profi'cience. ln.f [from proficio, Lat.J Profit; advance- 
Profi'ciency. 5 ment in any thing; improvement gained. 
It is applied to intellectual acquifition. 

Perfons of riper years, who flocked into the church during 
the three firft centuries, were obliged to pafs through inftruc- 
tions, and give account of their proficiency. Addifon. 

Some reflecting with too much fatisfaCtion on their own 
proficiencies, or prefuming on their eleCtion by God, perfuade 
themfelves into a carelefs fecurity. Rogers's Sermons. 

Profi'cient. n.f. [proficiens,h^t.) One who has made ad¬ 
vances in any ftudy or bufinefs. 

I am fo good a proficient in one quarter of an hour, that I 
can drink with any tinker in his own language. Shakefp. 

I am difpofed to receive further light in this matter, from 
thofe whom it will be no difparagement for much greater pro¬ 
ficients than I to learn. Boyle. 

Young deathlings were, by praCtice, made 
Proficients in their father’s trade. Sivift's Mifcel. 

Profi'cuous. adj. [proficuus, Lat.J Advantageous; ufeful. 

It is very proficuous, to take a good large dofe. Harvey. 

To future times 

Proficuous, fuch a race of men produce, 

As in the caule of virtue firm, may fix 
Her throne inviolate. Philips'. 

Profi'le. n.f. [profile, Fr.] The fide face; half face. 

The painter will not take that fide of the face, which has 
fome notorious blemifh in it; but either draw it in profile, or 
elfe Ihadow the more imperfe& fide. Dryden. 

Till the end of the third century, I have not feen a Roman 
emperor drawn with a full face: they always appear in profile , 
which gives us the view of a head very majeftici Addifon. 
PROTIT. n.f. [profit, Fr.J 

1. Gain; pecuniary advantage; 

Thou muft knovV, 

*Tis not my profit that does lead mine honour. Shakefp. 
He thinks it highly juft, that all rewards of truft, profit , or 
dignity fhould be given only to thofe, whofe principles direCI 
them to preferve the conftitution. Swift. 

2. Advantage: acceffion of good. 

What profit is it for men now to live in heavinefs, and 
after death to look for punilhment ? 2 Efdr. vii. 47. 

Wifdom that is hid, and treafure that is hoarded up, what 
profit is in them both ? Eccluf xx. 30. 

Say not what profit is there of my fervice ; and what good 
things (hall I have hereafter. Eccluf. xi. 23. 

The king did not love the barren wars with Scotland, 
though he made his profit of the noife of them. Bacon. 

3 ; Improvement; advancement ; proficiency, 
lo Pro fit, v. a. [ profiter , Fr.J 

1. To benefit; to.advantage. 

Whereto might the ftrength of their hands profit me. Joh 
Let it profit thee to have heard. 

By terrible example, the reward 
Oi difobedience. 

2. To improve; to advance. 

’Tis a great means of profiting yourfelf, to copy diligently 
excellent pieces and beautiful deiigns. Dryden 

1 o Pro fit. v.n. 

To gain advantage. 

I Me Romans, though poffeffed of their ports, did not profit 
much by trade. , Arbuthnot on Coins. 


Milton’s Par. Lojl, b. v’u 
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2. To make improvement. • ■ 

Meditate upon thefe things, give thyfelf wholly to them* 
that thy profiting may appear to all. 1 Tim. .iv; 15* 

She has profited fo well already by your counfel, tnat lhe 
can fay her lelfon. Dryden s Spanifh Fryatr 

3. To be of ufe or advantage. 

Oft times nothing prfits more; 

Than felf-efteerh grounded on juft and right. ^ Milton i 

What profited thy thoughts, and toils, and cares, 

In vigour more confirm’d, and riper years ?. Prior , 

Profitable, adj. [profitable, Fr. from profit.] 

1. Gainful; lucrative. 

A pound of man’s flefh, taken from a man. 

Is not fo eftimable or profitable , 

As fiefh of muttons, beefs, or goats. Shakefp „ 

The planting of hop-yards, lowing of wheat and rape- 
feed, are found very profitable for the planters, in places apt 
for them, and confequently profitable for the kingdom. Bacon. 

2. Ufeful; advantageous. 

To wail friends loft 

Is not by much fo wholefome, profitable , 

As to rejoice at friends but newly found. Shakefp ,, 

Then Judas, thinking indeed that they would be profitable 
in many things, granted them peace. 2 Mac. xii. 

What was fo profitable to the empire, became fatal to the 
emperor. Arbuthnot on Coins-, 

Profitableness, n.f. [from profitable.] 

1. Gainfulnefs. 

2. Ulefulnefs ; aavantageoufnefs. 

We will now briefly take notice of the profitablenefs of 
plants for phyfick and food. More’s Antidote againjl Atheifrn. 

What ftiall be the juft portion of thofe, whom neither the 
condefcenfion or kindnefs, nor wounds and fufferings of the 
fon of God could perfuade, nor yet the excellency, eafinefs 
and profitablenefs of his commands invite ? Calamy s Sermons. 

Profitably, adv. [from profitable.] 

1. Gainfully. 

2. Advantageoufly; ufefully. 

You have had many opportunities to fettle this reflexion, 
and ha ve profitably employed them. Wake. 

Profitless, adj. [from profit.] Void of gain or advantage. 

We muft not think the Turk is fo unlkilful. 

To leave that lateft, which concerns him firft; 

Negle&ing an attempt of eafe and gain. 

To wake and wage a danger profitlefs. 

PRO'FLIGATE. adj. [profiigatus, Lat.J 
to virtue and decency ; lhamelefs. 

Time fenfibly all things impairs ; 

Our fathers have been worfe than theirs. 

And we than ours 5 next age will fee 
A race more profligate than we, 

With all the pains we take, have fkill enough to be. Rofc. 

How far have we 

Prophan’d thy heav’nly gift of poefy ? 

Made proftitute and profligate the mufe, 

Debas’d to each obfeene and impious ufe, 

Whofe harmony was firft ordain’d above 
For tongues of angels, and for hymns of love. 

Though Phalaris his brazen bull were there. 

And he wou’d di&ate what he’d have you fwear. 

Be not fo profligate , but rather chufe 
To guard your honour, arid your life to lofe. 

Melancholy objedls and fubjeefts will, at times, imprefs 
the moft profligate fpirits. Clarijf 'a „ 

Profligate, n.f. An abandoned lhamelefs wretch. 

It is pleafant to fee a notorious profligate feized with a con¬ 
cern for his religion, and converting his fpleen into zeal. Add. 

I have heard a profligate offer much ftronger arguments 
againft paying his debts, than ever he was known to do againft 
chriftianity; becaufe he happened to be clofer preffed by the 
bailiff than the parfon. Swift’s Mifcellanies. 

How could fuch a profligate as Antony, or a boy of 
eighteen, like Octavius, ever dare to dream of giving the 
law to fuch an empire and people. Swift . 

To Pro fligate. v. a. [profiigo, Lat.] To drive away. A 
word borrowed from the Latin without alteration of the fenfe ■ 
but not ufed; 

Lavatories, to wafh the temples, hands, wrifts, and ju- 
gulars, do potently profligate and keep off the venom. Harv. 

Profligately, adv. [from profiitate.] Shamelefly. 

Moft profligately falfe, with the ftrongeft profeffions of 
fincerity. Swift’s Mifcellanies. 

Profligateness. n.f. [from profligate.] The quality of 
being profligate. J 

ProFlu ence. n-.f [fromprofluent.] Progrefs ; courfe. 

In the profluence or proceedings of their fortunes, there was 
much difference between them. Wott,*- 

PRO FLUENT, adj. [fromprofiuens,^.] Flowing forward! 

larmn-? wint- /•»+ L;— — 1_* J 


Shakefp. 
Abandoned; loft 


Drydem, 


Dryden . 


F each all nations what of him they learn’d, 
And his falvation ; them who fhall believe 
Baptizing in the profiuent ftream, the fign 
Of waffling them from guilt of fin. 


Milton. 

PRO'FOUND. 
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